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As a nation should not, and the Almighty will not, be 
evaded, so let him attempt no evasion, no equivocation. 
And if, so answering, he can show that the soil was ours 
where the first blood of the war was shed, that it was not 
within an inhabited country, or, if within such, the 
inhabitants had submitted themselves to the civil author- 
ity of Texas, or of the United States, and that the same 
is true of the site of Fort Brown, then I am with him for 
his justification. I have a selfish motive for desiring 
that the president may do this. I expect to give some 
votes, which, in connection with this war, without his 
so doing, will be of doubtful propriety in my own judg- 
ment, but which will be free from the doubt if he does 
so. But if he cannot or will not do this, if on any pre- 
tense, or no pretense, he shall refuse or omit it, then I 
shall be fully convinced of what I more than suspect 
already, that he is deeply conscious of being in the 
wrong ; that he feels the blood of this war, like the blood 
of Abel, is crying to heaven against him ; that he ordered 
General Taylor into the midst of a peaceful Mexican 
settlement, purposely to bring on a war ; that, having 
some strong motive, which I will not stop now to give 
my opinion concerning, to involve the two countries in a 
war, and trusting to escape scrutiny by fixing the public 
gaze upon the exceeding brightness of military glory, 
that attractive rainbow that rises in showers of blood, 
that serpent's eye that charms to destroy, he plunged 
into it, and has swept on and on, till, disappointed in his 
calculations of the ease with which Mexico might be 
subdued, he now finds himself he knows not where. 
How like the insane mumbling of a fevered dream is the 
whole war part of the late message. . . . As I have said 
before, he knows not where he is. He is a bewildered, 
confounded and miserably perplexed man. God grant 
he may be able to show that there is not something about 
his conscience more painful than all his mental per- 
plexities." 

The Religious Imperialists. 

The Springfield Republican has the following most 
pertinent comment on the criticism made by the Inde- 
pendent, the Outlook and other imperialist religious 
journals, on the sordid motives advanced by Senator 
Beveridge for retaining the Philippine Islands : 

" Just why these good imperialists should jump upon 
the young Beveridge for planting expansion on commercial 
grounds is a puzzle. Perhaps they feel that if Wolcott 
of Colorado, with his New England training in right and 
justice and freedom, could be stirred to say that a forcible 
expansion based upon greed and glory would make the 
war ' a mercenary and dishonorable war, worthy of the 
middle ages,' they ought somehow to be stirred also to 
say nearly as much. We do not know as to that. But 
we do know that the other leading spokesmen for expan- 
sion and conquest heretofore have gone on urging the 
commercial profit of it as the great consideration, and 
the religious imperialists have not rebuked them. Why 
Beveridge? Why not also the President, who preached 
the doctrine that trade follows the flag in his earlier hold- 
the-Philippine speeches'? Why not Peace Commissioner 
Frye, who has talked nothing else but trade in connection 
with this question? Why not Colonel Denby, who 
laughs at the idea of holding and shooting the Filipinos 



for any other purpose ? Why not Peace Commissioner 
Reid, who told them on his return from Paris that we 
had expanded to the Asiatic shore for commercial and 
no other reasons ? He boasted of having brought home 
' more property ' than some people wanted. The 
American commissioners, he said, ' neither neglected nor 
feared the duty of caring for the material interests of 
their own country — the duty of grasping the enormous 
possibilities upon which we have stumbled ' ; and ' are 
we to lose all this through a mushy sentimentality?' 
And it was not the ' mushy sentimentality ' of religious 
opposition to his 'property ' reasons for expansion that 
he referred to, for none such was then to be found in the 
imperialist religious press. It is only now, when Beve- 
ridge comes forward urging the same considerations for 
holding the Philippines, ' and holding them forever,' in 
a little more striking and eloquent manner, that the 
religious press begins to show signs of recognizing the 
sordid motives which control the rest of the imperialist 
crowd. Can it be that the conscience of the country, in 
the persons of its professional keepers, is becoming 
growingly uneasy respecting this bloody business? 

" Mr. Wolcott's position is not much of an improvement 
over that of Beveridge, whom he warmly rebukes. He 
favors the prosecution of the war on unconditional-sur- 
render lines. He would crush the protesting Filipinos 
before telling them what we are going to do with them. 
Here is a weak little fellow prostrate on the ground, who 
is commanded by a big fellow jumping on him to stop 
his squirming and submit to being bound hand and foot. 
The little fellow asks that he be told what fate then 
awaits him after giving up every puny power of resistance 
he possesses, and is informed that he must shut up and 
submit or be killed. The killing accordingly goes on, 
and Mr. Wolcott praises that attitude of the American 
government — the attitude of an unconscionable bully. 
But he has performed one notable service which should 
go far to hide this discreditable feature of his position. 
He has apparently, in his rebuke to Beveridge, shamed 
some of the religious supporters of the Philippine aggres- 
sion into making a barely audible protest against the 
doctrine of justification of the killing of people for the 
commercial profit there may come out of it." 



Horrors of War — Fighting Instincts 
Hereditary. 

FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF E. L. GODKIN. 

Late in the spring (1853) I went to Sebastopol and 
was there until the place was taken. Owing to the kind- 
ness of friends in the Piedmontese army, I was enabled 
to visit the Malakoff either the afternoon of its capture 
or the following morning, I now forget which, but the 
burying parties were just going to work. When we 
reached the top of the parapet, the Russians were still 
dropping shells from the other side of the harbor wher- 
ever they saw a group, so that we were obliged to walk 
singly. The sight which met our eyes within the fort 
was a horrid one. Ten thousand men, as I was after- 
wards told, both Russians and French, lay dead within 
an enclosure of two or three acres, the result of an hour 
or two of mutual stabbing and shooting. No one, not 
even the youngest, could avoid the reflection that prob- 
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ably but few of these unfortunates knew what the quarrel 
was about in which they had sacrificed their lives. This 
and the scenes in the trenches through which I passed 
that day gave me a disgust for war which, during the 
forty years that have since elapsed, 1 have never ceased 
to express whenever an opportunity offered. 

The doctrine of the inheritance of qualities, which now 
plays so large a part in the discussions of modern publicists 
concerning the course of history, inevitably suggests that 
the fighting instinct which lies latent in the breasts of even 
the most civilized peoples must be a legacy from count- 
less generations of remote ancestors, who, even after the 
dawn of consciousness, must have followed rapine and 
the murder of strangers as their daily occupation. It is 
in these things in reality that war consists, in spite of the 
efforts of the more civilized nations to disguise it by fine 
names, and to get God mixed up in it. The passion for 
it and the interest in it felt by even the more cultivated 
members of the human race could hardly be as strong as 
they still are had they not been infused into the blood by 
countless generations of savage forefathers. It is a most 
humiliating thought that man is the only animal that re- 
joices in the destruction of its fellows. The exterminat- 
ing powers of all the others are spent on alien breeds. 
Some French author, I think one of the Le Maistres, has 
pictured to himself the possibility of twenty thousand 
cats doing what men do, meeting in a large plain, and one- 
half scratching and biting the other half to death. Should 
we caress the survivors as we do human heroes, and in- 
crease their allowance of cream ? Within twenty years 
the results of the Crimean War were undone by Russia, 
without opposition from anybody. Everybody in Eng- 
land deplored it ; Lord Salisbury has acknowledged that 
she "put her money on the wrong horse." But one 
hundred thousand men were resting in bloody graves, and 
£100,000,000 of money was added to the national debt. 
Such is the prescience of jingoes. 



Give Peace. 

IiY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 

In the hearts of men to-day 

Fear and dread are springing; 
In the darkening path of gloom 

The war-flag is unfurled. 
O to see the dove of peace 

Coming to the world! 
O to have the hours of fear 

Stirred by angels' singing! 

Among the bare and shivering trees 

The winds are sadly sighing, 
While with relentless cruelty 

The chilling winter comes 
Where wives and little children 

Suffer in cheerless homes, 
And even in the bravest hearts 

Hope is slowly dying. 

God let peace come in place of war, 

And each man know his brother! 
If sunshine leave the world outside, 

It yet may find a rest, 
And gladly through dark days abide 

In the love-lighted breast. 
It is not winter in the heart 

When we love one another! 

— Christian Endeavor World. 



Appeal to President McKinley. 

To the President : The Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society solemnly and earnestly appeal 
to you to offer the good offices and mediation of the 
United States to Great Britain and the Transvaal. 

We recall to you and we feel confident we may assure 
you that the whole civilized world has not forgotten that 
one of the most benign features of the scheme approved 
by all at The Hague Conference was that entitled Good 
Offices and Mediation. 

Article 3 declares in words which the Conference and 
sound judgment of the world have heartily approved, 
" The signatory Powers deem it useful that one or more 
disinterested Powers should offer of their own accord to 
the disputing states, as far as circumstances permit, their 
good offices or mediation, either before or during hostili- 
ties ; the exercise of this right shall never be regarded 
by either of the parties in dispute as an unfriendly act." 

We believe that the public sentiment of the United 
States regards the South African War with abhorrence. 
The sympathies of some of our citizens may favor the 
British because they and we are so largely of one blood. 
Others may favor the Boers because they are fighting 
for their liberties with desperate valor. Every one must 
respect the courage on both sides. Almost every one 
must in his conscience condemn both sides for their rash 
entrance into war when patience and conciliation could 
have surely adjusted the dissension. 

This country can mediate with absolute impartiality. 
We love both sides. We foresee the prolonged bitterness 
of hatred throughout all South Africa which must surely 
grow out of this passionate and bloody war. May we 
not believe that both sides have tasted blood enough to 
be ready to accept the honorable and friendly offer of 
mediation by a nation of such transcendent power and 
dignity as the United States? 

We earnestly ask you to tender the good offices of this 
country, in the faith that perhaps they may be soon 
accepted ; or even, if at first declined, the offer will before 
long be welcomed, and all the sooner because the whole 
world will hear of your action, and invoke upon it the 
blessings of the God of Peace. 

On behalf of the Board (signed), 

Robert Treat Paine, President. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 
Boston, Jan. 27, 1900. 



New Books. 

Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable. By Ernest 
H. Crosby. Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 

In this new book of verse Mr. Crosby deals in a plain 
and forcible way with the evil condition of society re- 
sulting from a failure to appreciate and live out the simple 
elemental principles of Christianity. Tolstoy, in a per- 
sonal letter to Mr. Crosby, writes as follows about the 
book : 

" I like the book very, very much. Some of the 
pieces — the choice is difficult because all are very good — 
I will have translated into Russian and published. There 
is nothing more new and interesting than the most com- 
mon subjects looked at from a Christian point of view, 



